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“Purchasing” —The Keynote of This 
Issue 

Purchasing is rapidly being recognized 
as a profession with scientific principles; 
and the misconception that buying is an in- 
cidental function which can be intrusted 
to anybody is passing. Good management 
is recognizing that efficient purchasing in- 
volves something other than price-pinching 
and an up-stage attitude of semi-courtesy 
to supply salesmen. 

Higher standards of purchasing are also 
improving selling methods; both the ped- 
dler and the high pressure salesman are 
being eliminated in favor of the sales or- 
ganization which makes an _ intelligent 
study of the application of their products 
and facilities to the needs of their custom- 
ers and therefore in position to counsel 
with the buyer. 

It is the purpose of this issue and subse- 
quent numbers to bring out different 
phases of the subject of purchasing as re- 
lated directly to the interests of manufac- 
turing ‘confectioners. 


+ Sac 


Vanilla or Vanillin—Both! 


N THIS issue appears the first of a 
series of articles by Mr. Lund on raw 
materials, starting with ‘‘ Vanilla and Va- 
nillin.’’ Coming as they do at the com- 








mencement of another import season fol- 
lowing a period of drastic declines and 
stabilizing prices, they should be particu- 
larly interesting and timely. 

While Bourbon vanillas were bringing 
$9.50 Ib. and Mexicans $16.00, many manu- 
facturers were forced to substitute vanillin 


regardless of considerations of quality. 


Now that the beans are back to a normal 
level, it is well for us to consider the rela- 
tive advantages of the real and the syn- 
thetic. For some purposes we will prob- 
ably find it practical and economical to 
continue the use of vanillin; for others, 
where the delicate flavor of the true vanilla 
is neither destroyed nor submerged in the 
finished product, we may find it well worth 
the additional cost to return to the bean. 

At any rate, on account of the recent 
high cost of vanilla, vanillin has gained a 
foothold in factories where formerly a syn- 
thetic would never have been countenanced. 
Having tried it out in the emergency, most 
manufacturers will agree that in the true 
sense of the word vanillin and vanilla are 
not competitive, but actually complemen- 
tary. In other words, each product of the 
confectioner’s line calls either for true 
vanilla, vanillin or for a blend of both. 
Now is the time for the manufacturer to 
take stock and to decide which he is going 
to employ in each product. 


The Cherry Case 
Bo eed the air has been filled with 


charges and counter-charges among 


the factors in the cherry case. Twice the 
courts have sustained the importers in 
their clamor for a 2¢ per pound duty on 
pitted cherries in brine, both cases hinging 
solely on the definition of ‘‘cherries, sul- 


’? 


phured and in brine.’’ Did the framers of 
the tariff law intend that this should in- 
clude cherries from which the pits and 
stems have been removed? Or should these 
latter come under the classification ‘‘cher- 
ries, prepared or preserved in any other 
manner,’’ and take the higher rate of ad 
valorem duty which is applied to the fin- 
ished article? On this technicality of defi- 
nition, the importers told us, rested a dif- 
ference. to the candy manufacturer of 
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upwards of 25c per gallon on dipping 
cherries. 

The Treasury Department, urged on 
(apparently) by the Pacific Coast packers 
of the domestic Royal Anne cherry, ap- 
pealed for the third time. On this occasion 
their case hinged on the question of ‘‘com- 
mercial designation.’’ In other words, at 
the time the tariff law was enacted, was it 
a custom of the trade to regard pitted 
cherries as ‘‘cherries, sulphured and in 
brine?’’ At the conclusion of the case, the 
importers’ string of legal successes re- 
mained unbroken. But by this time dissen- 
sion had appeared within their ranks. 

Two of the largest and most highly re- 
spected importers of Italian cherries, 
Rheinstrom and Liberty, came out as wit- 
nesses for the United States govern- 
ment! Now the air is rife with charges of 
‘‘traitor’’ and counter-charges of ‘‘cave- 
dweller,’’ ‘‘bathtub manufacturer,’’ and 
the like. Encouraged by the break in the 
ranks, and adducing new evidence from the 
testimony of these witnesses, the un- 


daunted Treasury Department has again 
appealed. ’ 

To hear the facts on either side of this 
case, without regard to the arguments of 
the other, is almost sure to prejudice the 
listener in favor of that view. But there is 
no case that can drag over three years and 
take up the time and attention of four of 
our highest courts without there being 
much to be said on both sides. 

The important thing in which the candy 
manufacturer is interested is, will the 
higher (40%) duty bracket on pitted 
cherries seriously aff ect the cost of finished 
Maraschino dipping cherries? 

Both sides of the question will be pre- 
sented fairly and fully in next month’s is- 
sue. This is a controversy which vitally 
affects every manufacturer who uses mar- 
aschino dipping cherries. Watch for the 
article, study it carefully, and after you 
have made up your mind which is the 
proper course to take to protect your in- 
terests and the interests of the industry, 
tell Washington what you think about it. 


“Send Over Some Flavor” 


An obituary of a new candy bar that didn’t repeat 


HE formula had been adjusted and a 

test batch showed a wonderful tasty, 
good-looking piece. It struck the Big 3— 
the superintendent, the boss and the sales 
manager who sold the idea to the house— 
as being a sure seller—an empire builder 
upon which the whole plant should logically 
be concentrating in a few months! Now 
for the first regular run to supply the mis- 
sionary men and take care of the first 
dealer-demand following the spectacular 
announcement that ‘‘O! Harry,’’ the bar 
the public have been waiting for, is now 
available! 

The peanut broker assisted in standard- 
izing on a brand of peanuts. A conference 
with the chocolate manufacturer resulted 
in a decision on just the right kind of coat- 
ing to use which would blend in right. A 
long session with the label manufacturer 
and another with the box maker developed 
just the right dress for the piece. 

And—oh, yes, we need a case of flavor. 
The extract manufacturer is called on the 
phone. ‘‘Send over some vanilla. Never 
mind how we make that piece—that’s our 
business—just send over some good vanilla 
at the right price. Understand?’’ 

The vanilla was ‘‘sent over,’’ the price 
was right and the new piece—the White 
Hope—was off on its conquest of the candy 
bar market. The eating samples were a 


knockout. The sales force were doubly 
confident of making a clean sweep because, 
in addition to the bar’s eating qualities, it 
had the all-essential merit of being the big- 
gest piece in its class on the market for 
5 cents; it-was % of an inch longer and 
1/16 of an ounce heavier than its nearest 
competitor, which, in the estimation of the 
sales force, was an irresistible selling 
point! (Candy salesmen, we fear, are born, 
not made.), 

The first week’s sales report was a joy 
to look at. O! Harry blazed an enviable 
trail. Plenty of capital was forthcoming 
to put the house in order for volume pro- 
duction on the prospect of repeat business 
which would logically follow such a win- 
ner at first sight. But the repeat orders 
didn’t come in from the territory where 
O! Harry was first introduced! However, 
the triumphal entry of this new world 
beater into other territories kept up the 
spirits of even the conservatives, so the 
bubble was blown bigger and bigger with 
more salesmen and more fields to conquer. 

But the second zone where O! Harry 
made his debut also went bad on the second 
round. The high pressure crew was re- 
called and sent into these two weak zones, 
but of no avail. The challenge of ‘‘Take a 
bite of it yourself’’ proved the undoing of 
even the sales force. Something had gone 
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wrong. The peanuts were soggy and there 
was actually a rancid taste which seemed to 
supplant the delicate vanilla flavor which 
characterized the new stock fresh from the 
factory! The flavor manufacturer was 
called on the carpet for slipping one over 
on them, and then the party began. 

An analysis showed clearly that the par- 
ticular vanilla which was used, when in con- 
tact with the oil of the peanuts, produced 
in a short time a rank, rancid, disagreeable 
taste. But why did the reputable extract 
manufacturer give their customer a deal 
like that; and how did it happen that this 
old experienced candy manufacturer fell 
victim to such a tragedy and expensive ex- 
periment! In this case, because the flavor 
manufacturer was not taken into the con- 
ference and confidence of the ‘‘Big 3”’ 
when the new bar was in the making, as 
the other suppliers were. 

A frank explanation to the extract house 
about the degree of cook, and the ingred- 
ients of the piece and how it is handled 
would be a safeguard to the candy manu- 
facturer (who is not fully posted on the 
action of flavors with other materials) in 
getting a flavoring product which will ac- 
complish the desired result. ‘‘Send over 
some flavor’’ is about as consistent a way 
to order as it would be to say to a box 
maker, ‘‘Send over some boxes—never 
mind how we’re going to use them!’’ 

Flavor—the most vitally important fac- 
tor in the sales success of a piece of candy, 
yet the most inexpensive ingredient— 
should be a made-to-measure fit for the 
finished product. 


The Salesman 


(With apologies to Robert Louis Stevenson's 
“The Wind”) 

I heard you put the price up high 

And blow your goods up to the sky; 

And all along I knew you’d slash, 

The instant I spoke terms for cash— 
O salesman, blowing all day long, 
O you that sing so loud a song! 


I saw the different things you did, 

But all the adverse facts you hid. 

I felt you push, I heard you stall, 

I could not ‘‘see’’ your stuff at all— 
O.salesman, blowing all day long, 
O you that sing so loud a song! 








O you whose wares are pure as gold, 
O blower, are you dumb or bold? 
Are you a sop to fancies free, 
Or just a bigger spoof than me? 
O salesman, blowing all day long, 
O you that sing so loud a song! 
—A. A. L. 
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The Robertsons 


Mr. McPherson Robertson, the distinguished 
manufacturing confectioner from Australia, 
with Mrs. Robertson, was photographed with 
Vera Reynolds (above) while touring some 
of the studios in Hollywood. 

Since their arrival at Vancouver in June, 
the Robertsons have been given a royal wel- 
come from coast to coast; in Seattle, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Utah and Denver, 
their entertainment was in charge of a com- 
mittee of manufacturing confectioners. The 
Robertsons arrived in Chicago Aug. 10th. Wal- 
ter Hughes, Secretary of the N. C. A., directed 
their entertainment which included luncheon 
at Chicago Bar Association, a day at the 
Skokie Country club, visits to a number of 
confectionery plants, a day as guests of Ra- 
cine Confectioners Machinery Co. at Racine, 
and dinner at Union League Club, where Mr. 
Robertson gave a very interesting talk about 
the confectionery industry of Australia in 
general and his own wonderful business in 
particular. After the dinner the party ad- 
journed to the gymnasium where Mr. Robert- 
son gave an exhibition of bag punching which 
was nothing short of professional. 


The Robertsons left Chicago August 24th 
for Detroit, where they were met by Fred J. 
Mueller, after which the Packard Motor Car 
Co. took them in charge and arranged to take 
them via motor to New York. After visiting 
other eastern points the Robertsons will sail 
for England. 


The next issue of The Manufacturing Con- 
fectioner will contain some very interesting 
illustrations of “Mac Robertson’s” manufac- 
turing interests in the confectionery, choco- 
late and allied industries of Australia. 



























































































The New D. F. A. Standard on Walnuts 






Why every buyer of imported shelled nuts should support the cour- 
ageous successful fight for better quality of French walnuts, sponsored 
by the Dried Fruit and Nut Association. 





ITH September 1st rounding out 
the first year of operation of the 
new D. F. A. Standard on 
French shelled walnuts, we find 
the importers divided in senti- 
ment as to the advantages gained. The 
majority opinion insists that the improve- 
ment in quality of the nuts coming in under 
the new standard has been notable, while 
a smaller group is equally vehement in 
their contention that they can get the same 
or better quality at lower prices by adher- 
ing to the old standard. The latter view is 
not without a certain basis in fact since 
until very recently the Bordeaux Export- 
ers’ Association had pledged its members 
not to ship on the new D. F. A. standard, 
and consequently, some of the best walnuts 
were coming in under the old specifications. 
Now, however, that the Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation has withdrawn its opposition, and 
about 85 or 90 per cent of the good ship- 
pers have agreed to comply with the new 
standard, the recalcitrant importers will 
gradually be left out in the cold. 

It was not to be expected that a radical 
change such as this could be put into effect 
without a great deal of opposition from the 
foreign shippers. These naturally resent 
our meddling with their standards of qual- 
ity just-as they resent our conditions for 
entry into the World Court. The refusal of 
many of the shippers to sign up under the 
new standard has undoubtedly delayed and 
hindered its smooth operation. The fact 
that they demanded a premium for goods 
packed according to these specifications re- 
sulted in the inevitable break in the ranks 
of the importers, several of whom violated 
their gentlemen’s agreements to abide by 
the new standard. This outlet for old 
standard goods encouraged the French to 
believe that the Americans did not know 
what they wanted. 

Of course, the shippers’ major objection 
to the new standards is that the new 85 
per cent letter of credit arrangement leaves 
them more or less at the importer’s mercy 
for the other 15 per cent. The constant 
claims and arbitrations tend to tie this 15 
per cent up indefinitely ; on the other hand, 
without some tangible means of exacting 
penalty for default in quality, the new 
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standard would not be worth the paper it 
was written on. 


The second year under the new standard 
is getting away to an inauspicious start. 
The Bordeaux crop reported as all but 
ruined, certainly not over 10 per cent nor- 
mal; our own California crop similarly hit 
by adverse weather conditions, reports in- 
dicating about 25 to 30 per cent harvest— 
one may be fairly certain that very little 
standard quality will be offered at any 
price, but at least, the remnant of the crop 
will have to be sold for what it really is. 
Those who claim that England will get all 
there is of the crop because she is not so 
fastidious about the quality, have over- 
looked the fact that she is far less able 
than we to meet the prevailing high prices. 

In review, we find that the importers 
have attempted to enforce a drastic reform 
in the quality of French walnuts. Despite 
continual discouragement and adverse crop 
conditions, we have numerous evidences 
that this step in the right direction has 
been, in the main, successful. For instance, 
although last year’s crop was 50 per cent 
Harlequins, good quality, new D. F. A. 
standard walnuts were obtainable at all 
times throughout the year. At least half 
of last season’s imports came in under the 
new specifications and the excellent quality 
of some of the old standard importations 
was directly attributable to competition 
with the new standard. 

Although there were some desertions 
from the ranks, the largest and most re- 
putable importers, including the so-called 
‘*hig four,’’ have rigidly adhered to the 
new standard, labelling all other goods as 
No. 2 quality. The opposition of the French 
packers has been largely overcome and the 
minor aggravations are being gradually 
smoothed out on the basis of mutual un- 
derstanding. 

In view of the importers’ courageous 
and successful attempt to supply us with 
first-class merchandise, it is certainly up to 
us to lend them our cordial support by 
affixing the phrase ‘‘New D. F. A. Stand- 
ard’’ to our orders wherever possible. 





See text of new specifications on following two pages 











Specifications on French Walnuts 


For the benefit of those of our readers who are not familiar with 


the Dried Fruit Association standards on French shelled walnuts, we 
give below the quality and packing specifications of both the new D. 
F. A. standard and the old standard which it supersedes. The addi- 
tions to the changes from the old standard are indicated by italics. 


Old Standard 


1. All walnut meats must be of the crop desig- 
nated, which means that under no circumstances 
can any percentage of a previous crop be mixed 
in. They must be cracked and packed in healthy 
surroundings and the cases must weigh 25 kilo 
net without paper, natural shrinkage not to ex- 
ceed 1 per cent on arrival. All cases to be marked 
“France”; paper used for lining after January 
1, 1913, to be white parchment paper. 


(a) EXTRA BORDEAUX WALNUT 
HALVES must be the product of the Perigord 
(Dordogne, Lot) District, and the Departments 
Corréze. Aveyron, Charente, Allier and Vienne, 
of good average light color, free from yellow 
(Harlequins), discolored, wormy or worm-eaten, 
rotten, mouldy and dried-up kernels, and on ar- 
rival not contain over 8 per cent broken kernels 
and pieces. 


(b) BORDEAUX WALNUT PIECES: Of 
same origin as (a). Must be free from the dis- 
colored, wormy or worm-éaten, rotten, mouldy, 
dried-up kernels. 


(c) EXTRA SMALL BORDEAUX WAL- 
NUT HALVES: Of good average, light color, 
free from yellow, discolored, wormy or worm- 
eaten, ratten, mouldy and dried-up kernels, of 
small fairly uniform size, not less than 750 per 
kilo (337 to the pound English) and contain not 
over 5 per cent broken kernels and pieces on ar- 
rival. 

(Continued on next page—first column) 





New D. F. A. Standard 


(1) All walnut meats must be of the crop 
designated, which means’that under no circum- 
stances can any percentage of a previous crop 
be mixed in. They must be cracked and packed 
in healthy surroundings and the cases must weigh, 
when packed, 25 kilos net, without paper; nat- 
ural shrinkage not to exceed 1 per cent on ar- 
rival; paper to be used for lining to be white 
parchment paper. 


(2) MARKING—AIll cases to be marked 
“France,” crop year, and net weight. Each case 
should further bear importer’s mark, as per ar- 
rangement between shippers and importers. and 
in addition, exporter’s initials or some other dis- 
tinguishing counter mark. Cases must be marked 
clearly, either: 

EXTRAS—HALVES 
BROKEN—INV ALIDES 
HARLEQUINS, ETC. 

(3) A. EXTRA BORDEAUX WALNUT 
HALVES.—Must be the product of the Perigord 
(Dordogne, Lot) district, and the departments 
Corréze, Aveyron, Charente, Allier and Vienne, 
Losére, Charente-Inférieure, Indre, and Indre- 
et-Loire and of good average light color, free 
from yellow and brown (Harlequins), discolored, 
wormy or worm-eaten, rotten, mouldy, dried-up 
and shriveled kernels, dust, shells or husk. Halves 
must contain no broken kernels at all when packed. 
A walnut half, three quarters whole, counts as 
a good whole, but the percentage of three-quarter 
wholes must not exceed 8 per cent, when shipped 
by exporter. 


B. BORDEAUX WALNUT PIECES.—Of 
same origin as “A.” All walnut halves, less than 
three-quarters whole, count as pieces. Must be 
free from yellow, brown (Harlequins), discol- 
ored, wormy or worm-eaten, rotten, mouidy, 
dried-up and shriveled kernels, dust, shells or 
husks. 


C. EXTRA SMALL BORDEAUX WAL- 
NUT HALVES.—Of the same origin as “A.” 
Of good average light color, free from yellow, 
brown ( Harlequins), discolored, wormy or worm- 
eaten, rotten, mouldy, shriveled or dried-up ker- 
nels, dust, shells, or husks; of small fairly uniform 
size, not less than 750 per kilo (337 to the pound 
English). Halves must contain no broken ker- 
nels at all when packed. A walnut half, three- 
quarters whole, counts as a good whole but the 
fercentage of three-quarter wholes must not ex- 
ceed 5 per cent when shipped by exporter. 

(Continued second column, next page.) 
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Old Standard—Continued 


(d) CHABERTES HALVES: These must 
be the product of the Dauphine, comprising Depts. 
Hautes-Alpes, Basses-Alpes, Isére and Drome. 
They must be free from yellow, rotten, wormy 
or worm-eaten, mouldy and dried-up kernels, of 
average good light color, fairly uniform size and 
run at least 750 per kilo (337 to the pound Eng- 
lish). Breakage not to be over 5 per cent on 
arrival. 


(e) MAYETTES HALVES, large or small: 
Must be halves of good color, flavor, and appear- 
ance, of fairly uniform size, well selected and the 
produce of Mayette Walnuts. 


(f) CHABERTES or MAYETTES WAL- 
NUT PIECES: Must be really the product of 
the quality designated, otherwise conform to “‘b.” 


(g) WALNUT HALVES or PIECES must 
not contain any dust except what might be pro- 
duced in transit. 


(h) Shippers are requested to exert special care 
as to the proper curing of their shipments to in- 
sure good condition on arrival in New York; 
i. e., the kernels must be dry and packed in per- 
fectly seasoned cases. It is, however, under- 
stood that goods travel for account and risk of 
purchaser and that mould that might occur in 
transit from other causes than improper curing 
or unseasoned cases, is not to imply liability of 


shipper. 


New Standard—Continued 

D. CHABERTES HALVES.—These must 
be the product of the Dauphiné, comprising Depts. 
Hautes-Alpes, Basses-Alpes, Isére and Drome. 
They must be free from yellow, brown (Harle- 
quins ) discolored, wormy, or worm-eaten, mouldy 
dried-up and shriveled kernels, dust, shells or 
husk; of average good light color, fairly uniform 
in size, and run at least 750 to the kilo (337 to 
the pound English). Halves must contain no 
broken kernels at all when packed. A Chaberte- 
Half, three-quarters whole, counts as a good whole, 
but the percentage of three-quarter wholes must 
not exceed 5 per cent, when shipped by exporter. 

Should crop conditions be such as to make for 
a heavy or large kernel, a special grade of 
LARGE CHABERTES, with stipulated count, 
is to be offered in addition to regular Chabertes, 
which must count 750 to the kilo. All other reg- 
ulations for Large Chaberte Halves to correspond 
to regular Chaberte Halves. 


E. MAYETTE HALVES.—Large or small, 
must be halves of good color, flavor and appear- 
ance, of fairly uniform size, well selected, and 
the product of the Mayette Walnut. No pieces 
at time of shipment. Otherwise conform to Bor- 
deanx and Chaberte Halves. 


F. CHABERTE OR MAYETTE WAL- 
NUT PIECES.—Must be really the product of 
the quality designated ; otherwise conform to (B). 





G. WALNUT HALVES OR PIECES.— 
Must not contain any dust, shells or husks. 


H. HARLEQUINS.—No. | Harlequin halves 
must be bright yellow in color, otherwise conform 
to Bordeaux, Chaberte or Mayette Halves, re- 
spectively. 

No. 2 Harlequin Halves must be light brown, 
otherwise ‘conform to Bordeaux, Chaberte or 
Mayette Halves. 

No. 3 Harlequin Halves, dark brown in color 
(not black), should be sold on sample only. 

Harlequin pieces, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 should cor- 
respond to the above, and to the Bordeaux, 
Chaberte and Mayette pieces, respectively. 

I. In the case of Extra Bordeaux Walnut 
Halves, and Harlequin Halves, the tolerance for 
breakage in transit will be MAXIMUM 8 per 
cent. In the case of Extra small Bordzaux Halves, 
Chaberte Halves and Mayette Halves, the toler- 
ance for breakage in transit will be maximum 5 
per cent. 


J. Shippers are requested to exert special care 
as to the proper curing of their shipments to in- 
sure good condition on arrival at destination, i. e., 
the kernels must be dry and packed in perfectly 
seasoned cases. It is, however, understood that 
goods travel for account and risk of purchaser 
and that mould that might occur in transit from 
other causes than improper curing or unseasoned 
cases, is not to imply liability of shipper. 
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1,597,932. WRAPPING MACHINE FOR 
STICK CANDY. Elmer Lovell Smith, Ar- 
thur E. Phelon, and Paul Langhammer, Spring- 
field, Mass., assignors to Package Machinery 
Company, Springfield, Mass., a Corporation of 
Massachusetts. Filed Sept. 4, 1923. Serial No. 
660,798. 17 Claims. (Cl. 93—5.) 
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1. In a wrapping machine for stick candy and 
the like in combination, a.curved wrapping bed, a 
rolling member having a cylindrical engaging sur- 
face to roll a wrapper around a stick along said 
bed, the bottom of said bed having a floating 
support. 














1,594,418. STICK-INSERTING MECHAN- 
ISM FOR MACHINES USED IN THE 
MANUFACTURE OF STICK CANDY. 
Ray W. Krout, Newark, N. J., assignor to 
Charms Company, Newark, N. J., a Corpora- 
tion of Delaware. Filed July 16, 1925. Serial 
No. 43,938. 7 Claims. (Cl. 107—8.) 
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6. In combination, stick-inserting apparatus for 
stick candy machinery, comprising a plunger to 
project the sticks, a channel member to guide the 


New Patents 


projecting sticks, said member being cut away to 
expose the channel on one side to allow sidewise 
movement of the sticks out of the channel, a 
yieldably supported hinged plate disposed over 
said channel member and ‘having a depending 
flange to move over the open side of the cut out 
portion of the channel member, said plate having 
cam surface on its upper face, and means mov- 
able with the stick plunger to contact the said 
cam surface and force the plate to closed position 
against the yieldable support. 





1,595,444. CONFECTIONERY COATING 
MACHINE. Alonzo Linton Bausman, Spring- 
field, Mass., assignor to National Equipment 
Company, Springfield, Mass., a Corporation of 
Massachusetts. Filed June 23, 1925. Serial 
No. 39,140. 2 Claims. (Cl. 91—3.) 








1. The combination with the confection carry- 
ing conveyor of a coating machine and a delivery 
conveyor located forwardly thereof for the trans- 
fer of confections from the former to the latter 
while the coatings on the confections are still soft, 
of a roll located in the space between the adjacent 
ends of said conveyors and movable at high speed 
to wipe off the tails of the coated confections 
formed in leaving the first named conveyor, and 
means for driving said roll in such direction that 
any coating removed thereby and thrown there- 
from by centrifugal force will be thrown against 
the first named rather than the last named con- 
veyor. 

2. The combination with the confection carry- 
ing conveyor of a coating machine and the sup- 
porting roll at the delivery end of its confection 
carrying stretch, of a roll mounted closely ad- 
jacent thereto and in parallel relation therewith 
for wiping off the tails formed on the confections 
as the same pass off of said stretch of the con- 
veyor, a supporting frame on each side of said 
conveyer, a member turnably mounted in each 
frame, and bearings provided in each of said mem- 
bers to rotatably receive both of said rolls, the 
bearings for said end roll being concentric with 
the axis about which said members turn and the 
bearings for said wiping roll being located eccen- 
trically thereto. 
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A Little Old Fashioned Competition 


Beginning a Series of Short Monographs 
on Scientific Purchasing 


by A. Adams Lund 





1- WORDED in the light of pres- 
ent-day developments, ‘‘ consoli- 
dation is the life of trade.’’ 

So the modern theory goes, 
that free and unrestricted com- 
petition met death at its own hands 
through the operation of the somewhat 
barbarous but fundamental economic law 
that only the fittest shall survive. 

Industrial consolidation with its gigantic 
savings in production and distribution, co- 
operative marketing which eliminates the 
sadly-maligned middleman and thus re- 
duces the selling expense, and the recog- 
nized priee-control of trade-marked arti- 
cles by the manufacturer—spell the dawn 
of a new economic era. 

But the purchasing agent’s function in 
this new order of business has not yet been 
made clear. Is he to remain a stumbling 
block in the Path of Progress, creating dis- 
sension among the trade and generally 
making a nuisance of himself by trying to 
tear down the fixed price barriers pain- 
fully erected by the protagonists of the 
New Era, or is he to retire gracefully from 
the field—unwept, unhonored and unsung? 

The economists do not say. 


As a golden mean between the old, ex- 
pensive, scatter method of distribution and 
the equally unsatisfactory centralized 
gouging of private monopoly, the biayer 
welcomes the new era of consolidation. But 
he views with apprehension and distrust 
the counterfeit competition which is being 
thrust upon him in an effort to disguise 
the actions and policies of those who have 
overreached themselves and runafoul of 
the price-fixing laws. It is often a real job 
to distinguish between legitimate compe- 
tition and the bogus article simulated by 
the subsidiaries of a single monopoly or 
by the members of the more subtle trade 
associations who compete openly while 
secretly ‘‘cooperating’’ behind closed 
doors. Caveat emptor! 
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Competition is as healthy and as sound 
in principle today as it ever was. Let it 
not be misunderstood! Monopoly is con- 
solidation, but consolidation is not monop- 
oly! Competition between several power- 
ful factors made up of many smaller con- 
solidated interests can be far more for- 
midable, far more efficient in maintaining 
equitable prices than the dog-eat-dog com- 
petition of dozens of minor interests whose 
ultimate ruin clears the way for the in- 
evitable monopoly. 

The presence of a number of corporate 
entities engaged in the same line of busi- 
ness does not signify the existence of com- 
petition. ‘We do not need to go very far 
from the corn fields to discover that. 
Neither does the maintenance of a more or 
less uniform price conclusively prove the 
lack of competition. There is an old Ger- 
man proverb, ‘‘the clock cannot strike less 
than one.’’ , When profits are scraping bot- 
tom, all prices are apt to look pretty much 
the same. 

How can the individual buyer, working 
alone, do his share toward preserving and 
encouraging legitimate competition? 

What I am about to say will sound like 
treason but it is plain horse-sense. You 
have paid premiums to one box-maker 
when half a dozen first-rate competitors 
would have been glad to take the order 
for two or three dollars a thousand less. 
Why? Because he made a better box. You 
were convinced in your own mind that you 
would get more box for the money by the 
far-sighted policy of paying out a few 
extra dollars in the original cost. Did it 
ever occur to you that it could be desir- 
able to pay a small, struggling firm a nor- 
mal margin of profit in order to encour- 
age them to stay in business? Provided, 
of course, that you are convinced that a 
determined effort is being made to put 
them out of business by quoting below cost? 


The little fellow struggling against odds 
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in an unequal contest with powerful com- 
petitors intent upon acquiring control of 
the market deserves something more than 
sympathy. Sympathy is worth about what 
it costs. A fraction of your business so 
small that it never would be missed by a 
larger concern might keep the little fellow’s 
plant running for a week. He serves your 
purpose in keeping prices down under nor- 
mal conditions, and serves you well. Give 
him the ‘‘breaks’’ 


you will similarly betray him to his com- 
petitors at the first unfavorable moment. 
Not wishing to publicly broadcast his 
prices, he must quote you with added care. 

Certain types of contract are notori- 
ously effective in discouraging competition. 
Take, for instance, the S. A. P. (order sub- 
ject to approval of price). When the 
packer has from sixty to eighty-five per 
cent of his trade signed up on s. a. ap.’s, 
it doesn’t take much 





when the price war is 


on! Pointed Remarks on Scientific 
Purchasing 


From the Accompanying Monograph by 


Cultivating the un- 
der-dog accomplishes 


graymatter to figure 
out how low his price 
has to be in order to 
get the business con- 


a three-fold object. Me. Lead firmed! 


Stated bluntly, it is 
this: you developed Xe 
his growing capacity 
against the day when 
you find it necessary * 
to administer a jolt to 
his monopoly-aspir- 
ing competitors; if bad business. 
they decide to take 
him into their price- 
councils (and he dare 
not stay out!) you 
will have a_ willing 
friend within the in- 
ner sanctum (very Water. 
valuable for purposes * 
of combine-busting!) ; 
and in any event, you 
will find it easier to 
get everybody down 
to a_ satisfactory 
basis of ‘‘eost-plus’’ 
instead of ‘‘list-less.’’ 
The man whose 
costs are high be- 
eause his quality is 


* 


* 





Consolidation is the life of trade. 


Cultivating the under-dog accom- eee 
plishes a three-fold object. to competition. In 


The suspicion of favoritism discour- 


ages the effort to sell you and that is the market into an 


The competitive-price guarantee 
turns the market into an armed camp, 
with every buyer a price traitor. 

*x* * * 


Salesmen fairly bristle with compe- 
tition, so be very sparing with the Cold 
The time to study a product is when 


you don’t need it. 


Hand-to-mouth buying encourages 
all-year-’round competition. 


ose 


T he competitive 
* price guarantee sim- 
ilarly bars the door 


* fact, it does worse 
than that for it turns 


armed camp with 
every buyer a price- 
traitor. It puts a 
bonus on the betrayal 
of competitors’ 
prices. But has it 
never occurred to you 
that from the moment 
* you sign the contract 
all competition ceases 
and the trade stops 
posting you on their 
declines? 

Salesmen fairly 
bristle with competi- 
tion, so be very spar- 
ing with the cold 
water. Just forget 
that “eovered 


* 


* 








high needs an occa- 
sional bit of encouragement, too, or he will 
stop bidding for your business and confine 
his efforts to more profitable fields. It isa 
comparatively simple matter to keep things 
just the least bit interesting for everybody. 
Then, when you want a price, you get it! 
To encourage a constant competition for 
your business, the sort of competition 
which puts you on a preferred price rating 
with the suppliers, you must firmly estab- 
lish a basis of honesty and confidence with 
the trade. The suspicion of favoritism dis- 
courages the effort to sell you and that is 
bad business. If you divulge in any man- 
ner whatsoever the prices submitted by 
competition, with that same ax you cut off 
vour chances of getting real low figures. 
The very salesman you befriend knows that 


for the season”’ 
stuff, take them part way into your plans 
and confidences and really study the pos- 
sibilities of their lines so that next time 
you are in the market they will be camp- 
ing on your doorstep with an Eversharp. 

The time to study a product is when you 
don’t need it. Your immediate disinterest 
furnishes the proper perspective. A new 
firm’s prices need to be examined over a 
period of time, so why wait until you are 
in a hurry? 

Give the new folks a trial order oecasion- 
ally just to see what they can do. It keeps 
the Old Guard on their toes as nothing else 
will. 

The waste basket is a poor place to file 
calling cards. The firm that sends its per- 

(Continued on page 56) 









































































































Purchasing Dept., 
Nunnally’s, Atlanta 


A Unified System of Purchase Control 


An Interview by D. B. Williams with 
A. S. Hopkins 


Vice President in Charge of Production, Nunnally’s, Inc., Atlanta 








| T may be correct to say that, in 
the manufacture of wholesale 
candy, there are three cycles in 
the development of purchasing. 
' The first becomes apparent in 
the early life of a concern when buying and 
storing are duties of the factory superin- 
tendent. As time progresses, the stock- 
room develops difficulties. It must be- 
come a separate unit under the responsi- 
bility of a stockkeeper. Somewhere in this 
second cycle of growth, the volume of: pur- 
chasing becomes too detailed for the over- 
taxed superintendent. A purchasing agent 
is given a corner in the office. Somewhere 
within this period, the necessity for a 
record of stock becomes imperative. <A 
stock record in one form or another is be- 
gun either in the stockroom itself or in the 
Accounting Department. 

The third cycle may show that a com- 
bination of purchase and stock records is 
desirable. These two arrangements have 
much in common. Each gives one side of 
a picture whereas it is often advisable to 
see both sides for complete information. 

Last year we decided that the time had 
come for this third step. To put it into 
effect, two somewhat radical changes were 
necessary—to combine purchase and stores 
records together, keeping them in the Pur- 
chasing Department, and to install visible 
filing equipment as a housing medium. The 
wisdom of this change has proven itself. 
While the step was simple, many features 
were involved which made for better op- 
eration in the process of supply procure- 


be heavily stocked—so that the supply does 





ment which is the first important step in 
candy production. 

1. This combined record was placed in 
the Purchasing Department. The entire 
responsibility for raw material supply 
was, therefore, lodged under one head. 
Practice has proven this to be correct. 
‘*Buck-passing’’ between purchase and 
stock records is not possible. Two records 
can be kept as accurately together, even 
more so, than if separate. The use of every 
item of information is logically in its cor- 
rect place. , 

2. All data pertaining to purchase and 
consumption of raw materials is instantly 
available. A buff purchase card is housed 
on the back of a card holder with a white 
stores card in the front, the two facing each 
other. 

This combination gives the Purchasing 
Agent, at a glance, the sources of supply, 
price, freight, delivery, orders in transit, 
supply on hand, rate of consumption and 
ordering quantity. Increasing or decreas- 
ing consumption is evident which rounds 
out the facts necessary for wise buying. 

3. Maximum and minimum limits can 
be operated successfully. The visible mar- 
gin of cards carry the names of commod- 
ities, the limits and unit sizes. During 
peak seasons the maximum amounts must 
be increased according to given ratios. The 
physical qualities of our filing equipment 
afford the insertion of color flashes or 
‘‘signals.’’ The color red is used so that 
attention may be given to items that must 
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Derr. 
RECEIPTS BALANCE 


DATE QUANTITY PRICE QUANTITY 





not over-ride the season and remain on 
hand. As items fall below minimum, a 
green signal is used which is moved suc- 
cessively along the visible margin of a card 
as the order is acknowledged and shipped. 
This permits a genuine material purchase 
control. Within a given period, our ship- 
ments have increased 75 per cent while 
inventory has been reduced 25 per cent. 


ORDER NO. | DATE 


STOCK RECORD 
ISSUES 


QUANTITY DATE QUANTITY 


160,000 


200,000 


4. Stock exhaustion can be and has been 
eliminated. Because of this unified con- 
trol, and a capable clerk in charge, only one 
item has reached the exhaustion point in 
the past six month. This means manufac- 
turing has proceeded without interruption 
from shortage of material. 

5. A real check is set up against stock 

(Continued on Page 56) 


VENDORS 


QUANTITY 


500 


TURNOVER 


Starting a New Series on 
Vanilla and Vanillin 


From Montezuma to the Modern 
Confectionery Factory 


The First of a New Series of Articles in Preparation 
of a Handbook on Confectioners’ Raw Materials 


by A. Adams Lund 


HE most important flavoring 
substance employed in the con- 
fectionery industry is unques- 
tionably vanilla—an orchid with 
a romance no less exciting than 
its history. Long years before the Span- 
ish conqueror invaded Mexico, its use as 
a flavor was known and enjoyed by the 
Aztecs, and to this day, although it has 
been successfully transplanted and pains- 
takingly cultivated throughout the tropics 
of both hemispheres for more than a cen- 
tury, the finest fruit still comes from a 
limited area surrounding the Masantla 
valley. 


The Home of Vanilla 


Picture if you can a vast barren table- 
land set between two densely-forested 
coastal zones—the tierras calientes or ‘‘ hot 
lands’’ of Mexico. The southeastern low- 
lands -inelude the State of Vera Cruz— 
hot, humid, and unhealthful, full of swamps 
and lagoons, and teeming with all the pesti- 


lential insects known to man. In such a 
setting, nestling down deep among the 
dripping wooded slopes of the sierras, lies 
what is probably the most fertile valley in 
the world—Masantla. In this magic gar- 
den, where ferns tower dizzily to the light 
and trees droop under staggering burdens 
of fruit, this rare orchid thrives, and ac- | 
cording to all accounts, was born. 

The Discovery of Vanilla 


It was early in the sixteenth century, 
1519, to be exact, that Hernando Cortes, 
with a little band of some six or seven hun- 
dred men made his way among the islands 
of the West Indies to that part of the main- 
land of America which is now Mexico. Pro- 
ceeding over the mountains to the desert 
section in the interior, they came unex- 
pectedly upon a great city. There were 
no crude huts and simple tribesmen as had 
greeted them in their visits to the Antilles, 
but instead, the capitol city of a powerful 
and warlike nation, the Aztecs—whose 





CLASSIFICATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF COMMERCIAL VANILLAS 


Botannical 
classification Kinds 


| 


Distribution 








{Mexican Mexico 


French West Indies 
Guadeloupe 
Dominica 
Martinique 

Dutch East Indies 


South American 


Vanilla 
planifolia | Javas 
Ceylon 
Bourbons 


Reunion (French) 
Seychelles (British) 
Mauritius (British) 





Island of Ceylon (Br.) 
Madagascar (French) 
The Comores (French) 


Grows wild in the states of Vera Cruz and Oaxaco. 
The bulk of the cultivated vanilla comes from the 
cantons of Papantla and Misantla (Vera Cruz). 
Grown to a lesser extent in other West Indian 
Islands, Central America and tropical portions of 
South America. 


Chiefly, the island of Jawa. 


Numerous islands in the Indian Ocean, adjacent to 
the east coast of Africa. 





Vaullia Tahiti 


Tahitiana 


Tahiti (French) 
Taiarafa (French) 








The Friendly Group, South Pacific Ocean. 
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Vanilla Culture 























from 


tion being understood and employed in the the ruling emperor, Montezuma, 
cultivation of crops; and, what is of pe- Prescott’s ‘‘Conquest of Mexico’’: 
culiar interest to us in the study of our He “took no other beverage than the choc- 


— plant raw materials, the natives maintained olate, a potation of chocolate, favored with 
vanilla and other spices, and so prepared as 
to be reduced to a froth of the consistency 











*(Photos, courtesy Dodge and Olcott.) 




























































































(Fig. 3a.) Clinging, par- 
asite-like ‘by aerial root- 
lets.* 


(Photo by Atlantic Importing 
%o.) 
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(Fig. 7.) Matured vanil- 
la pods ready for cutting.* 


(Fig. 3:) First year vanilla vines in Tahiti. Fruit is 
not produced until the fourth year.* 


of honey, which gradually dissolved in the 
mouth and was taken cold. This beverage, 
if. so, it may be called, was served in golden 
goblets, with spoons of the same metal or 
tortoise-shell, finely wrought. The emperor 
was exceedingly fond of it, to judge from the 
quantity—no less than fifty jars or pitchers 
being prepared for his own daily consump- 
tion; two thousand more were allowed for 
that of his household.” 

While the consumption of fifty jars of 
the stuff must have been a gastronomical 
feat worth witnessing, time has vindicated 
the judicious blending of these two mate- 
rials. 

The Rise of Vanilla Culture 

Although the secret of its origin was 
jealously guarded by the natives whom 
through treachery they had subjugated, the 
dried vanilla pod soon became one of the 
choicest offerings returned by the adven- 
turous conquistadores to their king. Spain 
monopolized the trade in this valuable 
product for some three hundred years, its 





chief use, however, being as a perfume. 
Consequently, it was not until the French 
succeeded in introducing it into their own 
island colonies, by which time its flavor 
possibilities had become more fully appre- 
ciated, that it was either well-known or 
widely used. Thus another opportunity 
for trade expansion passed from the hands 
of Spain. Today, with the intensive culti- 
vation of vanillas in the French East Afri- 
can, West Indian and South Sea Islands, 
Marseilles controls well over three-quar- 
ters of the world supply. 

A few words to outline the chief steps in 
the development of vanilla as the present- 
day article of commerce, may not be amiss. 
In 1812 a French planter succeeded in 
transplanting cuttings of Mexican vanilla 
on the island of Bourbon (later named Re- 
union). To a large extent deprived of 
those natural agencies (the bees and the 
humming birds) which nature had pro- 
vided in its native habitat, the pollination 
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its long fleshy stem and shiny leaves inter- 
twined among its branches to take advan- 
tage of its beneficent shade. Parasite-like, 
it shoots forth long, slender tendrils of 
aerial rootlets to cling to the object which 
supports it. Its main roots penetrate the 


Mexican Vanilla— Before and After 










Marketing Green Vanilla 







Clusters of green vanilla.* 





7 oe 



































(Fig. 10.) Native girls bring the pods to 





(Fig. 9.) The finished product; prime vanilla, cured, 
bundled and packed ready for shipment.* 


of blossoms required to produce fruit was 
highly uncertain and the plant failed to 
gain a substantial foothold in its new en- 
vironment. Then, in 1837, came the an- 
nouncement of Professor Morren of Liege 
University that he had discovered a method 
by which the flowers might be artificially 
fertilized, thus making possible the culti- 
ration of vanilla on a commercial scale. 
And so, in 1850, when sugar began to fail, 
the Bourbon islanders took up vanilla cul- 
ture in earnest, devoting large plantations 
to its cultivation. 

From thence the culture of ‘‘Bourbon’’ 
vanilla spread to the adjacent islands in 
the Indian Ocean. (See accompanying 
map.) The industry in these islands has 
since grown to a point where, handicapped 
though it has been in recent years by the 
manufacture of synthetic vanillin, the value 
of the vanilla exports has become second 
only to that of sugar. 


The Orchid of Commerce 


Although there are perhaps fifty differ- 
ent species of vanilla indigenous to various 
portions of the tropics, there is only one 
of these remarkable orchids which pos- 
sesses commercial value for flavoring pur- 
poses. It is the vanilla of the wonder val- 
ley of Mazantla—Vanilla planifolia, mean- (Fig. 11.) A South Sea Island vanilla girl, The Tahi- 
ing ‘‘flat leaves.”’ Over rocks and under- tans yay ee get = oe ae ey 
brush it will climb, reaching fifteen or 3 
twenty feet up any tree that grows near it, *( Photos, courtesy Dodge and Olcott.) 
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The Transportation of Mexican Vanilla 


‘yr 
Vid 


(Fig. 13.) Loading the Mexican Ford.* 


(Fig. 14.) Vanilla caravan ready to start.* 


(Fig. 15.) Two days by mule-back—over the moun- 
: tains to the sea.* 


(Fig. 16.) Loading vanilla on a coastal boat at 
Gutierrez Zamora for Vera Cruz.* 


soil in search of nourishment, its aerial 
rootlets condense needed moisture from the 
air, none is derived from its host. 

Nature is bountiful in the tropies—boun- 


*( Photos, courtesy Dodge and Olcott.) 


tiful, but treacherous. The frequent 
changes in weather conditions, the amount 
of rainfall and sunshine, may hasten or 
retard the flowering season and make the 
resulting harvest a month or two earlier 
or later than the previous year. The flow- 
ering season in the Bourbon Islands, for 
instance, varies from November to June. 
The vines do not begin to blossom and pro- 
duce fruit until the third and fourth year, 
and even then the alternation in the pro- 
duction of flowering and vegetative shoots 
is often such that the former are not pro- 
duced for several years in succession. This 
accounts fer the profusion of fruit in some 
seasons and its searcity in others. 

The first signal for the work of manual 
feeundation (or artificial fertilization) to 
begin, is the appearance of clusters of light 
greenish-tinged spikes, similar to the blos- 
soms of the tuberose. Fertilization is ac- 
complished by a deft prick with a sharp 
pointed stick which detaches the pollen 
from the anther and causes it to adhere 
to the stigma, thus performing in a regu- 
lar, systematic manner what nature ordi- 
narily leaves to the bees and the humming 
birds. 

From six to nine months are required for 
the fertilized flowers to develop into ma- 
ture pods suitable for gathering. During 
these months we see the gradual transfor- 
mation of the blossom into long, slender 
three-lobed pods—dark green at first and 
finally resembling bright yellow bananas 
about half an inch thick. Not infrequently 
the crop: of the vanillery is appraised and 
sold to curers or speculators in the green, 
on the vine. In this condition, the fruit is 
inodorous and flavorless, the fine flavor and 
delicate aroma being brought out entirely 
by the subsequent curing. 

In its native habitat, the vanilla orchid 
runs wild and rank, but the fruit of this 
uncultivated growth is inferior in quality 
and of little use except that it makes splen- 
did cuttings for new vines or may be used 
in perfumes where the coarseness of the 
odor is masked by other ingredients. The 
richest and finest-flavored vanillas of any 
variety are only to be obtained under care- 
ful and painstaking cultivation. This is 
the reason it took three and a half cen- 
turies for vanilla to attain its present wide- 
spread popularity as a food flavor. 

Science Enters the Vanilla Industry 

In this field, as elsewhere in industry, the 
science of synthetic chemistry has kept 
pace with the increasing demand for a 
more abundant and inexpensive vanilla. 
The chief flavoring constituent of the 
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vanilla bean being vanillin, a new industry 
has sprung up to manufacture vanillin 
from comparatively inexpensive raw mate- 
rials. Whether this product meets the needs 
of the manufacturing confectioner depends 
largely upon the character and quality of 
the goods which he turns out. Certainly, 
it lays no claim to the fine aromatic qual- 
ities of the higher-priced vanilla beans, 
while on the other hand, these fine distine- 
tions of flavoring quality are not discern- 
ible in many of the confectioners’ lines. 

The vanillas produced all over the world 
have sprung from practically the one 
species of orchid, yet the flavor and aroma 
of the finished products have reflected the 
varying conditions of growth and cure. 
Mexicans, with a much lower percentage of 
the aromatic constituent, vanillin, than 
their Bourbon offspring, nevertheless, pos- 
sess the most delicate aroma and bring the 
highest market prices. Consequently, re- 
search chemists and flavor specialists have 
long contended that there is no relation 
between the proportion of vanillin con- 
tained in the fruit and the value of the bean 
for flavor purposes. This subject will be 
more fully treated in ensuing articles. 

At all events, vanillin has taken its place 
in industry side by side with vanilla; each 
has its legitimate uses and it remains for 
the manufacturer to determine for himself 
their respective value to him in the char- 
acter and quality of the products he turns 
out. 

The Lure of the Game 

It is not too much to say that everyone 
concerned with the production and distribu- 
tion of vanilla is a gambler, for the pre- 
cious pod is subject to a wide range of 
natural and unnatural vicissitudes. The 
charge that the extreme high prices which 
are at times commanded by the vanilla bean 
are the result of speculation and bear no 
relation to the intrinsic value of the bean 
for commercial purposes, may not be with- 
out some foundation in fact. It does not 
follow, however, that cultivating or even 
dealing in vanilla is an easy way to make 
money. It is a game involving great risk 
and were the gains not commensurate, it 
would cease to attract either the labor of 
the colonial or the capital of the speculator. 

Apart from being inherently difficult to 
raise (about one good crop in three being 
considered a fair average), the cultivation 
of this highly-profitable orchid is often at- 
tended with great hardship and physical 
discomfort. The unhealthfulness of Mex- 
ico’s hot lands is common knowledge, but 





*( Photos, courtesy Dodge and Olcott.) 


Vanilla from the South Seas 





(Fig. 19.) Trading schooner plying among the coral 
reefs of the Tahiti group.* 





(Fig. 17.) The Tahitian island of Moorea, one of 
finest examples of a volcanic island to be found 
anywhere in the world, whose fertile wooded 
slopes are characteristic of the tropical 
islands where vanilla is grown.* 





(Fig. 18.) Papeete, port of shipment of Tahitian 
vanilla,* 





(Fig. 12.) Mexican Indian vanilla planters. The na- 
tive Indians in this section are descendants 
of the original Aztecs.* 
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the climate of Mexico is not unique in this 
respect. Conditions in the islands are little 
better and only the hardiest of the French 
colonials have been willing to endure these 
conditions to work the plantations there. 
The island of Reunion is a case in point. 
In the ‘‘summer’’ season, hot rains deluge 
the island. Fever is prevalent along the 
coast, although the remainder of the island 
is comparatively healthful. A hot sea wind 
blows all day and a high land wind springs 
up toward evening and blows all night. 
Several years sometimes pass without a 
single devastating cyclone; at other times 
they may have more than one a season. 
The storm which swept over the island in 
1904 destroyed half the sugar crop and 





three-quarters’ of the vanilla crop. And 
remember that the average individual can- 
not afford to be ‘‘wiped out’’ more than 
once or twice in a lifetime. 

Voleanie eruptions are not infrequent, 
and while not usually serious, have occa- 
sionally buried a village with a hundred or 
so inhabitants. 

There are no natural harbors and the 
only safe anchorages are on the leeward 
side, consequently transport is difficult and 
at times exceedingly dangerous. 

But such is the lure of the fragrant, 
precious parasite that cradles in the won- 
derlands of earth and has ensnared the 
fortune-hunters of the past four hundred 
years. 


(The next article in this series will be: ‘‘The Curing, Grading and Pack- 
ing of Vanilla, Told in Pictures.’’) 





An Open Letter from H. V. V. Menz, Adelaide, Australia 
Mr. Mens visited the N. C. A. Exposition ai Chicago last 
May. The following letter was written on his return trip 
after heving spent considerable time in the United States. 


N my way across the Atlantic Ocean, it came 

to my mind, what an extraordinary and 

wonderful experience I had just come 
through. 

To have the privilege of seeing such a great 
nation at work, and of meeting so very many 
interesting and fine men was indeed something 
worth while. 

My impression of the United States of Amer- 
ica, when still in far distant Australia, was natur- 
ally much influenced and biased by newspapers 
and reports which are put before the general 
public. However, after actually seeing and living 
in the United States it has become quite different, 
and crystallised into the one most important fact 
as far as Australia is concerned, and that is the 
wonderful hand of friendship extended Australia 
by every American. 

From the day that I touched U. S. A. soil at 
Seattle, all along the west coast, across the great 
middle west, until I reached New York, a warm 
greeting was extended to me. 

This friendship is a vital factor for both Amer- 
ica and Australia, and it behooves the people to 
get to know each other better. 

In regard to the particular industries in which 
I am interested, that is, the cracker or biscuit, 
chocolate and general candy industry, I must say 
every courtesy and consideration was shown me. 
Manufacturers generally were most cordial and 
openminded, being pleased to give me an oppor- 
tunity to inspect their plants, giving their advice 
and the benefit of their experience freely. 
American factories in the industries referred 





to, are of modern construction, excellently 
equipped with the best and most modern machin- 
ery, every consideration given to labor saving de- 
vices, highly organized, efficient cost accounting 
systems installed and lastly producing goods of 
very fine quality. 

Standardization has reached a high level, and 
specialization is very much resorted to. Quantity 
production, however, seems to be a fetish and it 
is difficult to see how much further manufacturers 
can go along this line, as the bugbear of all manu- 
facturers “over production” is a reality. 

Whether the scheme to stimulate consumption 
by advertising will achieve much is in the lap of 
the gods. 

By good fortune I was able to attend the most 
excellent convention, held by the National Candy 
Manufacturers Association, at the Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. 

This was attended by most of the manufactur- 
ers of the States, and also allied trades, such as 
machinery manufacturers, a good idea, for here 
were the men on the spot without whom manu- 
facturers would be helpless to overcome their diffi- 
culties. The Convention was exceedingly well 
conducted and talks of great interest to the trade 
at large were discussed. 

A point which was much appreciated by me, 
and I am sure by the Canadian and English visi- 
tors, was the graceful act of placing our National 
flag, the Union Jack, alongside the American one. 

In conclusion I wish to thank the American 
manufacturers whom I met and who helped me 
very much, for their fine spirit which we can well 
emulate. 
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Aug. 16th (Monday) 
DON’T know what 
prompted me to write 
a diary unless it is that 

in this way I may re- 
lease some of the steam 
that results from the 
pressure of a day in the 
office, but here goes. 

Today is the day after 
the two weeks before, 
which is to say, the first 
day of rest after a stren- 
uous vacation. The boss 
says I'll probably not be 
much good for a week 
and he’s had a lot of va- 
cations. 

Everything went wrong 
in my absence, which is 
not to be regretted since 
I think a lot of people around our place come to 
regard a buyer as a sort of door-mat connecting 
the inside office with the outside world—useful, 
but not essential. Once a year, after a couple of 
near shut-downs and fruitless squehbles with the 
suppliers, they are generally glad to see you back. 
Which may be a cold way to look at it, but it’s 
true just the same. 

The milk and cream were off in test. The 
dates were too dry and the pecans were too wet. 
Jars came in but no caps (they had been in the 
house for two weeks!); a hurry-up order for 
boxes had come in unstayed. To cap the cli- 
max, the plant sent up a howl that would do 
justice to any two months’ old bull pup because 
a lot of ungraded Valencias could not be used 
for dipping! Why did I buy them such a punk 
lot of almonds? Of course, no one discovered 
that the order on which the shipping depart- 
ment had picked the lot up from the warehouse 
read “fancy Alicante almonds,” nor gave me 
credit for having sense enough to buy ungraded 
Valencias for a purpose other than dipping. No, 
I must have bought them for dipping, otherwise 
why would they be given them at the warehouse 
when their requisition called for dipping al- 
monds? The psychology of a practical super- 
intendent is too much for me! 

It required just about two hours and _ thirty 
minutes to straighten out the two weeks’ tangles 
and once again all is peace and quiet. 

At that,‘I guess my verbal mileage describing 
my trip in response to some 491% requests from 
the labor-loving office force far exceeded, both 
in adventurous qualities and surface covered, the 
1,200 and some odd miles ticked off by the 
speedometer. They all managed to get a good 
laugh out of the pictures, but after the four- 
teenth fellow pulled the obvious “Which is the 
cow ?” I decided to call it a day without waiting 
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for the whistle. 





| Alarm clocks strike the 
dirge of breaking 
day; 


The knowing herd 
winds slowly o'er 
the lea; 

The altruistic salesman 
sells by day, 

And leaves the night 
to darkness and to 


me. 
us * 


Aug. 17th (Tuesday) 
T DOESN’T take the 
“knowing herd” long 
. to discover that you 
BS are back at the stones 
} again. Salesmen all 
morning ; phone calls all 
afternoon. “Yes I had a 
luv-v-u-ly time!" And why, may I ask, not? | 
had five flats, acute constipation and a large boil 
on the back of my neck, but they might think me 
an awful crab if I told them that. 

Lassi, who is one of my cocoa brokers, calls me 
up punctually at 10:45 every morning to post me 
on six grades of cocoa which we use and twenty- 
one grades in which we have no interest whatever. 
He never fails to inquire after my health, If I 
remember rightly, the formula goes somewhat 
like this: 

“Good morning !-how-are-you-today-the- 
market-opened-two-points-down-from- las t- 
night’s-close-September-forty-seven—,” etc., 
ete. 

He doesn’t give me the slightest chance to tell 
him “how I am today,” if | would. Even his 
tone indicates that no answer is required. Lassi, 
old top, some one of these fine mornings I’m go- 
ing to interrupt this mighty Niagara of yours with 
something like this: 

“Terrible! Didn't get a wink of sleep last 
night ; the baby hollered from twelve to four; 
when. I got up to give him his five o'clock 
bottle, the blasted cat got out; and then as if 
that weren't enough to spoil a good night's 
sleep, my wife started crying that we were 
going to lose the cat, so I had to go prancing 
about the neighbors’ yards looking for the 
beast in my new pink pajamas that I got for 
my birthday, and dodging the empty milk 
bottles and unidentifiable old shoes which 
seemed to gravitate in my direction.” 


Gentleman that you are, you would hear me to 
the end, but I am afraid, very much afraid, that 
you would never be the same. 

There is no mistaking the fellow who is sin- 
cere when he asks you if you have had a pleasant 
week-end or enjoyed your vacation; like as not 
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he had a hand in laying out the route for you, 
tipping you off as to which hotels to stop at and 
which to avoid. And you know that he would be 
equally sincere if you asked him to put up to his 
company in strong terms the kind of counter- 
proposition which would interest you. 


Aug. 18th (Wednesday) 


ITH great trouble to myself (not to men- 

tion expense to the company), I put in a 
visible index purchase record to replace the old 
hunt-or-go-to-hell system which had outlived its 
usefulness some years ago. Well do I remember 
the twenty-six mornings my wife ate her break- 
fast in stony silence because I had stayed down 
at the office for the same number of nights longer 
than was necessary to collect the supper money! 

So I boasted to the president this morning with 
what | thought to be pardonable pride about the 
efficiency and time-saving features of the new 
system. No more spending hours searching for 
missing records. Every bit of information you 
could want available at your finger tips. “Go 
ahead,” I urged him, “ask me a question!” He 
regarded me for a moment in silence, then asked, 
“Do you expect a raise the first of the year?” and 
walked away. Now I wonder what he meant by 
that ? 

Aug. 19th (Thursday) 

The boss is still kicking because Saturday the 
office force was shot to the how-wows. The book- 
keeper left Thursday night to audit the Branch- 
ville books, the expense manager took the Friday 
night sleeper for Milwaukee, the superintendent 
took the day off to get acquainted with his wife, 
Henry started his vacation with the week-end, and 
I hadn’t got back from mine. So he, the boss, 
had to work!!! 


Aug. 20th (Friday) 


Held one of those long-winded raw material 
meetings today—you know, the superintendent 
tells how surprisingly little carbon he found in it 
when he took off the head, the chemist relates 
the WBVD program of the night before, and you 
bring the meeting down to raw materials by de- 
scribing the piscatorial succulency of the broiled 
whale meat you got down on the Cape. Never- 
theless, raw material meetings are a great thing. 
You waste a lot of time, but every now and then 
someone does bring in a bright idea and it’s worth 
all the time spent in hashing commonplaces and 
exchanging pleasantries. We can thank the raw 
material meeting for several of our most impor- 
tant innovations. 


Aug. 21st (Saturday) 


Saturday being a three-hour day, everybody 
gets in early so as to be there in plenty of time 
to go home. 


Aug. 23rd (Monday) 


I had quite a discussion this morning with one 
of the dried fruit brokers about soliciting bids 
from firms I told him I would deal direct with. 
As it happened, I was in a hurry to locate a very 
small size of French almond, over 50 to the ounce. 


The broker, who also handles nutmeats, managed 
to dig up a satisfactory sample and to quiet the 
clamor of the factory, who had let this size run 
out, | purchased the lot without waiting for the 
mail to bring samples from the old standbys. 

As luck would have it, the confirmation came 
through from one of these firms, whose buyer 1] 
knew would chide me for not having traded with 
him direct. The broker remembered my telling 
him “hands off certain supply houses,” but 
claimed to have forgotten that this particular firm 
was included in the list. He apologized profusely, 
but for all that, | was pretty mad. I felt certain 
he had slipped over a fast one... As though to 
offer amends for the misdemeanor, he pulled out 


























it is rare that this method fails to pacify unruly 
animals 


of his pockét a package of very delicious prunes, 
indicating that I was to help myself. The appar- 
ently innocent psychology of this passing over 
the pipe of peace somehow struck my sense of 
humor and my wrath gradually subsided. 

When I got home I read the following in 
copy of the Saturday Evening Post: 

“Motion picture actors frequently carry 
around with them a pocketful of prunes to 
tame wild beasts when the picture calls for 
their presence. It is rare that this remedy 
fails to pacify unruly animals.” 

So that’s it, is it? 


Aug. 24th (Tuesday) 


Newspaper accounts have it that France has 
banished Abd-el-krim, the fallen Riff chieftain, to 
the Island of Reunion, where our vanilla beans 
come from. Perhaps one of the American dealers 
could use him as their personal representative in 
the island. This token of our hospitality should 
further endear us to the French. 

aK 2 4c 

What with New York trying to stagger the 
rush hour and the candy factories trying to stag- 
ger their holiday production, the cry of the boot- 
leggers should be “More booze for a better stag- 
ger!” 


1 


as 


ok ai 1K 


Well, Tuesday’s a dull day, anyhow. 
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From the Buyer’s Diary—Continued 


Aug. 25th (Wednesday) 


This morning the manager of one of the out- 
of-town plants brought in a pocketful of wizened- 
up pieces of bark (or at least they looked like 
bark) and tried to show me up before the gang. 

“T’ll bet you don’t know what this is,” said he. 

“Darned if I do,” I replied honestly, “and I'll 
bet you didn’t either until somebody told you.” 

“They use them abroad for scenting chocolate 
and I'd like to get some to try out.” 

I tasted a piece. “We got worse tobacco than 
that in the trenches,” I told him. “What are you 
trying to do, kid me?” 

“No, I’m not trying to kid you. That makes 
fine chocolate; makes a fifteen-cent coating taste 
like a thirty-cent French chocolate.” 

Well, I admitted I was stumped, no use doing 
otherwise, and allowed as how I was willing to 
look a free education in the face. 

“T give up; what is it?” 

“In Italy they call it ‘guamsticos,’ but it is a 
South American product, and I understand they 
have other names for it in different parts of the 


world . . . . but, hey, I thought you were an 
expert on raw materials?” 
ok OK ok 


At home, with my wounded vanity. I see by 
the Literary Digest “an expert is only an ordinary 
fellow away from home.” Small comfort in that. 


Aug. 26th (Thursday) 


I had on my desk the special trade supplement 
which the Journal of Commerce got out yesterday 
on “Soviet Russia.” As I sat staring at the 
arrogant statements of Russia’s economic progress, 
nearly all of it propaganda, the superintendent 
came in and joined me in a heated discussion 
about agitators. After a couple of moments it 
sank in, what each of us was saying. If the con- 
versation had lasted another minute longer I am 
afraid one of us would have put in a call for the 
funny-house. My mind was still on Russia while 
he was talking about mechanical agitators for the 
milk cans! 


Aug. 27th (Friday) 


The vice-president said he.thought I ought to 
roll in a few more hundred barrels of sugar while 
it is cheap, but as the only unoccupied space in 
the building is his office, and that will only hold 
about eight barrels, it was decided to call it off. 

Every fifteen days or so a cry goes up from 
the depths of the Inferno, which is to say, we get 
a requisition from the engineer down in the boiler 
room. Today’s read: 

“Dere sir— 

I got wife with four (4) chilren. Pleas 
send five dollar raise also 3 rolls toilet paper. 
Thanking you in advans hoping you are the 
same. Yours truly.” 

The poor devil’s request sounded reasonable 
enough, so the boss directed me to split the order 
fifty-fifty and send him the three rolls of toilet 
paper. 


Aug. 28th (Saturday) 


I was reminded this morning that 90% of the 
vanillin contracts will be closed between now and 
October 15th. If the manufacturers are going 
to do any price-cutting, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose they will do it when they go after the big 
contracts. 

I haven’t quite reasoned out yet who stands to 
lose on the recent switch from the ounce to the 
pound basis. It is gratifying, of course, to know 
that the material is no longer so valuable that we 
have to inventory it by the thimbleful, but I won- 
der if we aren’t apt to be more careless with it 
when we get used to thinking of it in terms of the 
larger unit? 

Home early to mow the lawn. The last tenant 
must have seeded it to milk-weed, skunk cabbage 
and poison ivy. Unfortunately, I’m not like the 
wizard down in New Mexico whom the period- 
icals report to be making candy out of cactus. He 
would set his factory up right in my back yard. 


Aug. 29th (Sunday, All Day) 


None of the encyclopaedias acknowledge the 
existence of “guamsticos.” 
Aug. 30th (Monday) 

Our mutual friend, Thistle, was in again this 
morning ; you know the one with the Van Dyke 
beard, looks like foxy grandpa. He still has the 
same job he had last Monday when he was in. 
Either he’s getting good or the employers are get- 
ting rotten. If I remember correctly, this is his 
seventh job in a little over a year and a half. 
Treat him nice, tell him nothing; the man he 
knocks today will be his boss in the morning. 


Aug. 31st (Tuesday) 


“All things come to him who waits.” Dan, our 
expense man, came over to my desk just as | was 
getting ready to go out to lunch and said, “Did 
you ever find out what ‘guamsticos’ is?” 

“No,” I replied, “and I am convinced that that’s 
not the name of the stuff Ben had in his pocket 
that day. If he had told me it was a new kind 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Monthly Digest of 


Current Technical Literature 


of direct or indirect relationship to the confectionery industry 


HE chemical press and other scientific literature of America, also 

of Germany, France, England, Italy and other foreign countries, 
contains from time to time some discussions which have an important 
bearing on the technical phases of the confectionery industry. The 
reliable scientific publications of the world are being searched each 
month for this material which will hereafter be digested and presented 
in the following form in this publication. If desired, we are in posi- 
tion to furnish photostatic copies of original articles at 25c per page. 


1926 Peppermint Crop Promises to Stabilize 
Prices of Peppermint Oil. Oil, Paint and Drug 
Reporter, V. 110, No. 8, P. 19. Peppermint 
planting in the Michigan-Indiana section for this 
year’s harvest shows no material effect of the 
sky-rocketing of peppermint oil prices of last 
year, and it is apparent that the 1926 crop will 
not offer the opportunity for boosting so eagerly 
grasped during the early months of 1926. 

Statistics for this year show that only 900 acres 
more were planted this year than for the 1925 
crop. This may be due to the fact that only 900 
acres suitable for the growth of peppermint were 
available, but more probably the farmers in their 
winter of reflection noted that the price of pep- 
permint oil had steadily declined since the first of 
the year. Perhaps the readiness with which con- 
sumers of peppermint oil turned to substitute 
flavorings also had something to do with the case. 
Nature apparently has taken a helping hand in 
the matter and while a comparatively small crop 
was harvested in 1925, because of the destructive 
natural influences at work in the Mid-West fields, 
it is estimated that more than 90% of the 1926 
crop will be harvested. 

Reflection of the better crop outlook is already 
noticeable in the peppermint oil market, the spot 
market being $4.00 per pound below the level in 
which it was held a year ago. 


Evaluation of Fruit Sirups. By Robert 
Cohn. In Pharm. Zentralhalle, V. 67, P. 305-9, 
321-4 (1926). A discussion of various fruit 
sirups and particularly of raspberry sirups, with 
special reference to the condition of the berries 
from which they are prepared, and the composi- 
tion of the product from prime to over-ripe fruit. 

Clarification of Fruit Juices. By L. H. Clark. 
In the Fruit Products Journal and American Vin- 
egar Industry, V. 5, No. 9, P. 17 (1926). The 





article deals specially with the clarification of fruit 
juices by means of the centrifuge. 

Clarification of Pectinous Fruit Juices. By 
J. C. Bell. In the Fruit Products Journal and 
American Vinegar Industry, V. 5, No. 9, P. 17 
(1926). The article cites practical results for 
solving the problem of the clarification of fruit 
juices by the use of filter media and centrifugal 
force. 

Citrus Pectin. By C. P. Wilson. In the 
American Food Journal, V. 21, P. 279-314 
(1926). <A general discussion of this product. 

Determination of Pectin. By C. F. Ahmann 
and H. D. Hooker. In the Industrial Engineer- 
ing Chemistry, V. 18, P. 412-4 (1926). 

Commercial Manufacture of Pectin Sirups 
and Powdered Pectins. By Wm. A. Rooker. 
In the Fruit Products Journal and American Vin- 
egar Industry, V. 5, No. 9, P. 10-11. The article 
is devoted specially to the manufacture of pow- 
dered pectin ; their advantages and disadvantages. 


Reports on Research at the National Bak- 
ery School, London. By C. Doree and John 
Kirkland. <A publication issued by the National 
Association of Master Bakers, Confectioners and 
Caterers. 27 pp., 2s. 6d. A review of this pub- 
lication may be found in Chemistry and Industry, 
V. 45, P. 361. 

The Direct Inversion of Eugenol in Oil of 
Cloves. By Joh. McLang, Chem. Rund. Mit- 
teleuropa Palkan, V. 2, P. 89-91; Chem. Zentr., 
1925, II, 1099-100. A study of interest was 
made of the optimum yield in the conversion of 
eugenol to isoeugenol by means of solid caustic 
soda. Heating in an autoclave gives small yields. 
Vigorous agitation is a determinant factor. The 
isoeugenol potassium salt mixture must be rap- 
idly cooled by the addition of water. The admis- 
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sion of oxygen at the critical temperature is 
especially to be avoided. The latter depends up- 
on the composition of the oil, in connection with 
which a rapid method for determining the com- 
position of oil of cloves is given. 


Franco-Mitcham Peppermint and Its Oil. By 
J. Pipert. Perfumery Essent. Oil Record, V. 17, 
P. 170-5 (1926). The cultivation of mint is con- 
sidered from the standpoint of climate, choice of 
land, time of planting, weeding, gathering, yield 
of herb, and oil, 2nd cutting, 2nd year’s mint, 
from which it appears that mint can only be suc- 
cessfully grown in lands which are not excessively 
dry in summer, that is, where the subsoil is always 
moist. The best lands for mint are those which 
have been well worked, waste or abandoned 
ground being unsuitable. Other topics discussed 
are the diseases of mint, methods of distribution 
and analysis. French essence “de Pays,” Franco- 
Mitcham oil, variation in odor, variation in the 
yield of oil. Data obtained from the examination 
of a large number of oils coming from every 
quarter of France shows variations in the rotary 
powder from -21° to -30°. The mean con- 
sistents recommended for adoption as a French 
standard are: ester 6.60, total menthol 50.80, free 
menthol 45.53, combined menthol 5.20, menthone 
18.24%, soly. in 70% alcohol 1 in 2.8 d. 0.906, 
rotatory power -27°, n. 1.4642. The influence of 
cultural methods and the action of fertilizers re- 
quire further study, but a dressing of soda nitrate 
—200 to 300 kg. to the hectare—in the spring is 
always beneficial. A yield of 2.5% of oil must 
not be alarming. At Mitcham, when the yield is 
2.5%—a rare case—the essence is less fine. Pos- 
sibly yield and aroma are incompatible factors. 
The question of perfume is insolubly linked with 
physicochem, equil., and the study of the radio- 
activities of odorous principles should show the 
reasons for aromatic variations. The oil of Saint- 
Sulpice-sur-Leze has in the past year been more 
Mitcham-like and finer than in other years when 
the yield has been higher. 


Use of Ultra-Violet Light in the Analysis of 
Food Stuffs. By Professor Dr. Popp, Chemi- 
ker-Zeitung, V. 77, P. 588. A resume of the 
uses of ultra-violet light in the identification of 
foodstuffs. Cocoa butter, according to Dr. Popp, 
when placed in ultra-violet light glows with a 
yellow luminiscence ; however, if cocoa butter is 
adulterated with cocoa fat, the luminescence 
under the action of ultra-violet light disappears. 


Relation of Irritability to Sugar Content of 
the Blood. By E. M. Greisheimer. Proc. Am. 
Physiol. Soc., Am. Journal Physiol., V. 72, P. 
213 (1925), 

It will be of interest to the patient housewife 
to learn that the irritability of the male of the 
species may be to a considerable extent controlled 
by regularly feeding on a bon bon diet. A series 
of tests just reported in the proceedings of the 
American Physicological Society showed conclu- 
sively that irritability and blood sugar content 
are related. As the blood sugar content decreased 
irritability increased, and when the blood sugar 
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content was artificially increased irritability de- 
creased. 

Tests on decerebrate dogs showed that nerve 
irritability and blood sugar are related. As blood 
sugar decreased irritability increased and when the 
blood sugar increased (glutose injection) irrita- 
bility decreased. 


Rancidity of Sweetened Condensed Milk. By 
F. E. Rice, J. Dairy Sci., V. 9, P. 293-305 
(1926) ; ef. C. A. 20, 2211. Rancidity, as here 
used, refers to a flavor resembling that of butyric 
acid. Twenty commercial samples of rancid con- 
densed milk were found to run high in acidity 
and comparatively low in bacterial count, and were 
usually found to give the peroxidase test. Batches 
of condensed milk prepared in a_ laboratory 
vacuum pan became rancid when small amounts 
of unheated milk were made a part of the batch. 
Raw milk added to condensed milk of regular 
manufacture caused rancidity also. The active 
agent in raw milk is lipase. This is destroyed by 
heat in regular factory procedure, but when un- 
heated milk gets into a batch through some error, 
the enzyme hydrolyzes part of the butter fat, lib- 
erating the lower fatty acids such as butyrice, 
thus producing the rancid flavor. 

Experiments indicate that lipase can be de- 
stroyed by heating the milk to 65.5° for an 
instant or 60° for 15 minutes. Raw milk con- 
taining much added sugar or condensed milk 
must be exposed to still greater heat in order to 
kill the enzyme, the sugar apparently having a 
protective influence. Experimental data indicate 
that the following cannot cause rancidity: the 
common milk bacteria, molds, exposure of the 
milk to excessively high heat, soda bicarbonate, 
hypochlorous, iron, copper, zinc salts. Pancreatic 
lipase produces typical rancidity when added to 
condensed milk. The importanec of considering 
the deterioration of all dairy products from the 
point of view of the lipase naturally present in 
milk is emphasized. In factory operation care 
should be taken that no improperly heated milk 
or cream gets into a batch, since as little as 0.3% 
may cause rancidity. 


Peroxidase as a Factor in Butter Deteriora- 
tion. By L. S. Malmer and M. M. Miller. J. 
Dairy Sci. V. 9, P. 272-5 (1925). Coned. 
peroxidase prepared from horseradish roots was 
added to cream, and butter was made therefrom. 
The quality of the butter after 11 months was 
exactly as good as the check samples. An ex- 
amination for organic and amino acids and oxi- 
dized fatty acids gave no indication of chemical 
changes having taken place. 


Formation of Jellies. By A. Mehlitz. Kon- 
serven-Ind., V. 12, P. 467-70 (1925). The influ- 
ence of the amounts of dry matter (sugar), 
pectin and acid (in apple pulp) on jelly formation 
has been investigated. The formation of a jelly 
occurs only when the content of dry matter lies 
between 50 and 70%. With 50% of dry matter, 
at least 1.2% of pectin is required, this amount 
being reduced to half with 70% of dry matter. 
The optimum ph. for jelly formation is 2.9-3.1. 
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The high, strong arch is as efficient in 
neutralizing shock and vibration in this 
new railroad bridge over the Susquehan- 
na at Harrisburg as in the walls of 
Mid-West corrugated shipping boxes. 


You Can Depend On Mid-West Boxes 


The steadily increasing demand for ‘corrugated shipping boxes proves conclusively 
the better service and more economical cost of this type of shipping package over 
“catch-as-catch-can” types which comparative show-downs have demonstrated to 
be not only unwieldy and impractical but expensive liabilities. 











Requirements are also narrowing down to the higher grade 
of corrugated boxes, indicating a desire to cut shipping 
costs and griefs down to the limit. 


Mid-West boxes have long been known to exacting buyers 
for their high test liners, their high arched, resilient cor- 
rugations and splendid service, regardless of rough han- 
dling under adverse transportation conditions. Exacting 
selection of materials and sustained effort to manufacture 
up to a high standard ideal of quality have made possible 
this preference for Mid-West boxes by big buyers who 
buy on the basis of facts rather than theory. Ask those 





The increasing use of Mid-West who use them 
Boxes in a id is entirely 2 ; 
due to ; RTTER need— Submit your shipping problem to us for analysis. It-will cost you 


nothing. No obligation. 


MID-WEST BOX COMPANY 





FACTORIES 


ANDERSON, INDIANA 
KOKOMO, INDIANA 
FAIRMONT, W. VA. 
CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO 
CHICAGO CLEVELAND, O. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
18th Floor, Room 51 
CONWAY BLDG., CHICAGO 


Corrugated Fibre 
Board Products 
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the wise candy maker uses 


He doesn’t mean that you can’t be wise if you haven't 
used BETCO PRODUCTS yet, or that you're not 
making good candy, but what he does mean is that 
when you fully know what the BETCO PRODUCTS 


are, what they do to improve your candy and at the 
same time reduce your production costs—you will 
g be wise in using them. ttitis 


Pete says “the way some folks make candy you'd 
think they made it not only to ‘keep’ from going 
wrong, but from selling as well.”"—Now as good 
candy-makers you can readily appreciate that any 
products that will add to the taste, the looks and 
) quality of candy will also add to its eating, com- 
peting and repeating qualities. 
Let our SERVICE DEPARTMENT send you formu- 
las and new uses for NuKreme, Betco Nougat Creme, 
Ideal Caramel Paste and other BETCO PRODUCTS. 


BETTS PRODUCTS CO. 


315-317 West Austin St. 
CHICAGO 
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| M. & H. Gelatine 











Purity 


Quality 
Uniformity 





| QUALITY Pts SERVICE | 





Economy | Pe | 
| If you are experiencing marshmal- 
! low troubles, write us. Our Re- | 
) search Department will be glad to 
Since 1868 | aid you. 


CRYSTAL GELATINE COMPANY 


121 Beverly St. onesmnak wmuniten: Boston, Mass. ' 
MILLIGAN & HIGGINS P NEw voRK cv prancisco  "HHLADELERIA | 


! ST.LOUIS  Fairfex Ave. and Rankin Street CHICAGO 
408 Elm Street 3630 Iron 






GELATINE CO. 


NA 222 Front Street New York, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS 







inneapolis ittsburgh 
Jacksonville Houston 
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Wanted: A Little Old-Fashioned Competition (Continued from page 35.) 


of chewing tobacco, I would have believed him.” 

Dan is not above practical joking himself, and 
he must have felt that | was regarding him with 
suspicion. “I’ve seen that stuff before,” he said 
slowly and with considerable emphasis, “and I’ve 
been racking my brain for a week trying to re- 
member where.” 

“What do you think it is, a spice-bark?” | 
asked. 

“It might be—‘green’ vici-kid,’ he admitted, 
half humorously. “Then again, it might not be— 
you know, my father is the greatest one for 
carrying a lot of junk around in his pockets. One 
day he emptied his pockets on the table before us 
boys and we counted seventeen different spices, 


Unified System of Purchase Control ((’ 


room errors. Kmergeney calls will ocea- 
sionally come under the best storekeeper 
as a result of hasty search or misplace- 
ment. In such cases word goes back that 
the balance should be so and so and a re- 
quest is made for further search. Invari- 
ably the missing commodity is located. Un- 
warranted buying is eliminated. There can 
be no better tonic for a stockroom than a 
well-kept record in another department. 
6. Clear-eut placing of responsibility, 
one of the axioms of management, brings 
economical operation. Maintenance of our 
unified record in the Purchasing Depart- 
ment requires approximately two hours a 
day. Accurate knowledge of all facts gives 
ample time for conservative buying, avoid- 
ing express shipments and forced purchas- 


Leaves from the Buyer’s Diary ((ontinued fre 


sonal representative to interview you is 
probably eager to do business with you, 
certainly more so than the company whose 
name you picked out from among three 
million others in the directory. If you 
want competition, seek out the fellows who 
are looking for business. The calling card 
is your ‘‘lead’’; its premature destruction 
strikes at the heart of sound purchasing 
philosophy. 

Seasonal contracting makes for seasonal 


hesides the usual collection of rubber bands, to- 
bacco, collar buttons and toothpicks. I think that 
was one of them. He used to sit down and tell 
us the history of each, where and how it was 
grown, how many of the little warts or buds had 
to give up their lives to season a pound of herring, 
or whatever it was used to season. It was educa- 
tional. If I’m not mistaken, that thing Ben calls 
‘guamsticos’ is nothing other than ordinary ‘pro- 
pospan,’ which grows wild in the moors of East- 
ern Sciatica. If you want, I will bring in my 
father’s pants—” 

Interment will be held Saturday. The body 
will be on view to relatives and friends Wednes- 
day to Friday, inclusive. 


ontinued from Page 37) 


ing. The stockroom is concerned only with 
storing and correct issuance. Running 
back and forth is not necessary. Relieving 
the storekeeper of the stores record has 
reduced our labor hours over one-third. 

7. Unified control through visible rec- 
ords has proven a forward step in the basic 
problem of production—that of raw mate- 
rial procurement. It has been of assistance 
in lowering inventory in the face of in- 
creasing deliveries. The check of actual 
stock against unified records has proven so 
effectual that physical inventory more 
often than once a year is no longer neces- 
sary. Finally, the current condition of 
stock is always available to the Purchasing 
Department as a vital fact in buying. 


ym page 47.) — 


competition, which is to say, the sellers 
only compete’ when large production-con- 
trolling quantities are open to contract. 
The rest of the time they observe their 
‘*ventlemen’s agreements.’’ Hand-to-mouth 
buying encourages a_ healthy, all-year- 
round competition for business. 

To create, encourage and maintain a 
constant and wholesome spirit of competi- 
tion in all markets is the resyonsibility of 
every buyer in the industry. 
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Chocolate Molds 


BARS, CAKES, FANCY PIECES 
Double Molds for Hollow Figures 
PANS—LARGE and SMALL 


EPPELSHEIMER & CO. 


34 Hubert Street NEW YORK CITY 











PERKINS DRY ROOM 
DRYING GUM AND STARCH 


A few old Customers: 
THE LOWNEY CO., Boston 
MAILLARD, INC., Brooklyn 
AUERBACH, New York City 
PINE BROS., Philadelphia 
SHELLENBERGER, Philadelphia 
PAUL F. BEICH CO., Chicago and Bloomington 
LITTLEFIELD & STEERE CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 


provement in dry rooms in thirty years.”’ 


ELMER E. PERKINS COMPANY 


BRADLEY, ILLINOIS 





One big Engineer states: ‘‘The only im- 
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